The Landing of Monmouth
yet I gather from his vivid and entrancing account of Lord
Churchill's campaign against Monmouth, that at the back of
his mind there is the idea that if his hero had been in Mon-
mouth's place, and Wolseley himself had been his adjutant,
they would have led the West country men to victory and
defeated Louis Duras and the forces of the Crown.
But Monmouth had no such lieutenants, and his own
experiences of war had been with big battalions of dis-
ciplined troops. The only officer of any note ^ho came
with him was Forde, Lord Grey of Werke, a coward in
action and a traitor in defeat. Robert Ferguson, known
as Ferguson the Plotter, was the Duke's minister. He was
the author of the flaming proclamation in which Monmouth
announced that he claimed the throne and charged his
uncle with the burning of London, the murder of Godfrey,
the assassination of Essex, and the poisoning of his brother
Charles. That Monmouth should have lent his name to
this declaration, which was published at Lyme, showed how
easily he was led into reckless courses by men of stronger
will than himself. Dryden rightly termed Ferguson the
Judas of his party. He had been chaplain to Shaftesbury,
was deep in the Whig secrets, and was now the moving
spirit of the rebellion and a violent Protestant partisan;
but he lived on to become an ardent Jacobite and was
mixed up in their plots on the continent in his later years.
At daybreak on June nth, Monmouth's three vessels
were beating to windward, against a northerly wind, three
leagues from shore off Lyme. A ten-oared boat from the
frigate had landed three gentlemen at Seatown, a creek
below Chideock. These were Mr Dare, the Duke's pay-
master, Mr Chamberlain and Colonel Venner,
There were a few fishermen on the shore who came
down the beach to the boat. The gentlemen greeted them
pleasantly, and offered them a share of their lunch of neat's
tongues and some bottles of canary and asked them the
news. The men had heard somewhat of a rising in Scotland,
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